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It is remarkable also, and somewhat anal- 
ogous, that the Chinese, whose musical sys- 
tem consists diatonically of five tones only, 
rejecting the two semitones, reckon also but 
five planets, five elements, five colors, five 
tastes, five duties, five principal customs, 
five capital virtues, five sorts of punish- 
ment, five watches of the night, &c., &c. 
This great regard they have for the num- 
ber five, may explain why the Egyptians 
also made so general and extensive a use 
of the number seven, applying it to the 
planets, their musical tones, and an infinity 
of other objects; whence also, no doubt, 
was afterwards propagated among divers 
nations that religious respect for the num- 
ber seven, which we almost every where 
find in their various institutions. 

It appears by different customs establish- 
ed among the Hebrews, where the number 
seven is particularly, and, as it were, almost 
sacredly regarded, that Moses, in preserv- 
ing the week as it was established by the 
Egyptians, did it, not so much by the 
express command of God, as for the pur- 
pose of sanctifying, as we may say, the 
object of each of the days it contained, 
endeavoring particularly to make his peo- 
ple regard the day of Saturn as consecrated 
to the Supreme Being, and not to a planet 
or a God of Egypt, and therefore transpo- 
sing it to come after the others, making it, 
instead of the first, the seventh day. which 
they hallowed as their Sabbath. For the 
regulations of Moses in many particulars 
concerning religion were precisely contrary 
to those practised by the idolatrous nations. 
Tacitus, in the fifth book of his history, in 
speaking of the Hebrew Legislator, makes 
this very remarkable reflection. ‘‘ Moses 
in order to attach his nation more firmly to 
him in time to come, established new rites, 
and such as were contrary to those of the 
other nations. ” 

In this way that great Legislator endeav- 
ored to prepossess his people against every 
idea of Sabeisin, the adoration of Planets, 
or of the Week consecrated to the Planets. 
It was in consequence of these precautions, 
that he forbid the Israelites, as recorded in 
the book of Deuteronomy, to lift up even 
their eyes to heaven for fear that, dazzled 
by the beauty of the stars, they might come 
at length to worship them. And we know 
that the Latin Church always had the 
same views, in substituting the names 
Feries, Sabath, and Dominica, to those 

lanets or gods revered by the Pagans. 

et the change made by Moses, did not 











alter in the least the main foundation or 
principle of the planetary week, as a mu- 
sical system, or even in any other im- 
portant respect. It was still no less on 
that account a period’of seven days, a kind 
of septenary Cycle: and as to the trans- 
position of the day of Saturn it is quite 
indifferent, as to civil or religious customs, 
whether that period begin by one day or 
another, since in the regular course of these 
same days, that of Saturn and that of the 
Sun immediately succeed each other, 
whichever of the whole septenary cycle 
we adopt as the first or initial day. But, 
since in the establishment of this septenary 
cycle, the days, or, which is the same, the 
planets, or the sounds answering to the 
planets, are so arranged, that they form 
between each that consonance, which we 
call a fourth, as we have already seen, it 
is always easy to discover, which ought to 
be the true initial day of the week, con- 
sidered as a musical institution, notwith- 
standing the disguises and transpositions, 
which have been introduced by divers 
nations, who have seen nothing in the 
institution but a simple method of distin- 
guishing each day in the returning space 
of the seven. 

But the series of consonances, which 
compose this septenary, that is to say, that 
harmony which ought to result from the 
particular position of each of the days in 
the cycle, requires that we commence it 
with the sound answering to Saturn, as has 
been already explained. It is from this 
assemblage of consonances thus arranged 
that the different known diatonic systems, 
the divers gamuts, and diatonic scales, both 
ancient and modern, have principally been 
derived. 

To make this more intelligible we may 
regard the week asa circle, where from 
the last day we pass successively, and as 
often as we please, to the first; an idea, 
which the aneients represented under the 
emblem of a serpent forming a perfect cir- 
cle with his tail in his mouth. 

Instead of a circle, which any one can 
easily form for himself, we shall proceed to 
write this series of consonances in a column, 
and repeat them a certain number of times. 
We shall see by this example how the 
musical week of the Egytians, or, which 
is the same thing, how a series of fifths 
or fourths gives the different scales or di- 
vers diatonic systems that have been suc- 
cessively established from the earliest times 
by different nations; and may hence con- 
clude, that the Hebrews, in whatever 
manner their diatonic system was disposed, 
could have no other than such as forms 
between the degrees, ut re, re mi fa sol, sol 
la and Ja mi, a tone in the proportion of 8 








to 9, and between the other degrees, mi fa 
and si uf, a semitone or /imma in the pro- 
portion of 243 to 256; proportions, which 
are found in all the ancient systems, and 
which are only a deduction or the result of 
the uniform proportion constituting the se- 
ries of consonants thus arranged :— 


Saturday. si. A. 
Sunday. mi, B. 
Monday. la. c. 
"Tuesday. re. D. 
Wednesday. sol. c. 
Thursday. ul. F. 
Friday. Sa. G. 
Saturday. si. H. 
Sunday. ms 1 
Monday. la. K 
Tuesday. re. L. 
Wednesday. sol. M. 
Thursday. ut. N 
Friday. fa. o 
Saturday. si. P. 
Sunday. mi. Q. 
Monday. la. R. 
"Tuesday. re. 8. 
Wednesday sol, T. 
Thursday. ut. U. 
Friday. Sa. x. 


Take these sounds two by two, that is, 
by skipping every other one, and you will 
have, either in descending or ascending, all 
the diatonic systems. 

1. If you begin by the sound mi, rep- 
resented by 5, and descend with the letters 
bdf h, &c., you will have the six sounds 
composing the ancient Greek system, called 
the Heptacord, mi re ut si la sol mi, in 
which the mi added at the bottom, com- 
pletes the seven sounds. 

2. If you take the same sounds and 
add or insert fa, which answers to 0, you 
will have the system called the Octacord 
or Lyre of Pythagoras, mi re ut si la sol 
fa mi, descending. ; 
3. If youcommence with si, represented 
by p, you will have in ascending, by omit- 
ting every other one, the diatonic ascending 
system of the Greeks, si ut re mi fa sol la, or 
much the same system taken in descend- 
ing, and such as the Greeks chant, if you 
follow the order of the letters ce g, &c., 
which correspond to the sounds la sol fa 
mi re ut si la. 

4. If you begin with sol, which an- 
swers to ¢, you will have in ascending the 
gamut of Guido, sol la si ut re mi fa an- 
swering to the letters ¢r p, &c. 

5. If you begin with uw, marked by wu, 
you will have, in following the letters u s 
q, &c., ascending, our scale of the major 
mode, ut re mi fa sol la si ut. If you 
take these sounds in descending, begin- 
ning with da, marked by ce, you will have 
by following the letters ¢ e g, &c., our 
scale of the minor mode in descending, la 
sol fa mi re ut si la, which corresponds 
with the Greek system. 


(To BE cONTINUED.] 
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MUSICAL CRITICISM. 

This is a subject that has been so much 
neglected in our country, as to induce some 
to suppose that the subject to which it re- 
fers, and the object it has in view, are 
things of little moment. We are ready to 
acknowledge that the task of a musical re- 
viewer is both difficult and undesirable. 
But it isan important task; and a task that 
should be executed with candor and discrim- 
ination, and in the spirit of forbearance. 
An illiberal and acrimonious style of crit- 
icism is, indeed beneath the dignity of a 
writer; and unfavorable to every impor- 
tant object of his undertaking. But most 
especially is it to be deprecated, in every 
thing that relates to taste.* ‘The produe- 
tions of taste, make their appeal to those 
feelings in our nature, that are to be wooed 
rather than taken by storm: and we there- 
fore not unfrequently become disgusted 
with every thing that relates to a subject 
merely in consequence of its having been 
presented to us, in an injudicious and ill- 
natured manner. Every suggestion then, 
that proceeds from malicious intentions, 
from feelings of acrimony, or from mo- 
tives that are decidedly sinister, whether it 
appears in strictures or in answer to 
strictures, should be disregarded by the 
public eye. 

Malignant satire and pointed lampoon 
should seldom be employed in relation to 
matters of taste. If they are ever to be 
licensed, or redeemed from a state of out- 
lawry, let them be employed in demolish- 
ing the airy castles of system builders and 
plagiarists, or directed against the innu- 
merable ridiculous and frivolous things 
that occur in the history of human lite; 
but let them not be suffered to intrude 
among the muses. Much less should the 
pen of a Reviewer ever be dipped into the 
gross sediment of scurrility; and he him- 
self has as little cause to fear when a 





* Taste in music is a subject in which much diversity of 
opinion exists, no one is willing to believe himself igno- 
rant of what all the rest of the world knows. The princi- 

les by which it is regulated, are conceived to be as varia- 

ie as its nature is mysterious. It has no law, and is sup- 
posed to be one of those universal and indisputable truths, 
which like the maxims of schools, must silence the cavils 
of the ignorant and the wise. We ascribe to its influence, 
all that is beautiful and lovely in art, and though its nature 
(like the music of A®riel) is incomprehensible and unseen, 
yet we cannot forbear to hear its testimony above and 
around us. 

The critic, if there is no standard of taste, is only the 
legislator of caprice, and the chancellor of whim. The 
praise which he and the world gives to subjects, which 
taste has embalmed and consecrated, is puerile and ground- 
less. But to say there exists no standard of taste, seems 
no less than to aflirm, that there are no common feelings in 
our nature, and nothing-similar in the construction of our 
minds.—We believe it to be a palpable fact, that taste is 
matured and perfected by experience, as it is accounted 
for on principles exactly analogous to that of al] the other 
powers of the mind. This of itself is sufficient. Compo- 
sers of music may be divided into two classes, as their 

rincipal merit consists. An inventive genius will depart 
rom common rules, and please by deviation, by daring 
flights of fancy. Such instances are not founded on rule. 
On the other hand, those who have taste and a nice dis- 
cernment of the minute circumstances that please, will 
polish and improve the inventions of others, These will 
adhere strictly to rules, and even make them more strict. 
Thus we may discern the reason why great invention, and 
perfect taste, are seldom united. Taste implies a natural 
sensibility and an habitual attention to elegance and cor- 
rectness. This faculty is tender and timid in its nature, and 
is apt to consider those bolder strokes of genius, coarse 
and extravagant. Art is oftentimes useless and dangerous, it 
destroys originality, and cannot create elegance. Mankind 
have not enough of delicacy to be much affected with mi- 
aute instances of beauty, but yet are so formed as to be 
transported with every mark of grandeur and sublimity. 








weapon thus prepared, is directed against 
him, as he has to exult when it is employ- 
ed professedly in his favor or defence. _ 

Candid, judicious and enlightened criti- 
cism is of unquestionable utility in every 
department of literature. Jt checks the 
negligence of the distinguished scholar or 
artist, chastises the presumption of those 
who would otherwise appear before the pub- 
lic with unfounded pretences, and it has an 
infallible tendency to give direction and 
energy to genius, by contributing to the 
general diffusion of literary information, 
and were criticisms always undertaken 
with a sole view to these objects, there 
would be little cause of complaint. The 
Critic and the Author might still be the 
sincerest friends, though the former should 
presume to point out the defects as well as 
the excellencies of the latter, and dissent- 
ing from the vulgar notion of the infallibili- 
ty of genius, the recipient of the produc- 
tions it originates would soon learn to re- 
gard them with an indulgent though dis- 
criminating eye; they would derive from 
them a more intellectual and refined en- 
joyment, and they would be induced to 
extend the liberal hand of patronage 
where alone it is merited. 

On the other hand, if the test of criti- 
cism is to be withheld or prevented, and 
this at a time when like the present, the 
business of book making and publishing 
has become so great a trade, it may be ex- 
pected that our country will soon be over- 
run with insignificant and ephemeral pub- 
lications, which will irresistibly lower the 
standard of public taste, and reduce the 
salutary influence that results from those 
dignified and refined pursuits which so pre- 
eminently distinguish the civilized from 
the savage state. 

The desire of authorship is inordinate, 
and by no means peculiar to the youthful 
poet. In the present good natured days 
of book making, it pervades nearly every 
department of literature and the arts. 
Sciences are simplified and rendered easy 
to the meanest capacities. Arts are an- 
alytically inculcated to those who are des- 
titute of invention. Philosophy is present- 
ed to those who have never learned the 
art of thinking—and taste is superinduced 
upon those who have no relish for any 
other than sensual gratifications, or no 
leisure except the shortest intervals, in 
which they repose from an almost in- 
cessant application 
manual labor. By this means, just that 
‘¢ little learning,” which is a ‘“‘ dangerous 
thing,” becomes diffused among many 
classes of individuals, who will never 
have leisure nor inclination sufficient to 
induce them to “drink deep,” while they 
are forever sipping and tasting as if the 


whole fountain was at their disposal—as if 


they alone could draw when they pleased 
from its inmost depths, and convey plente- 
ous supplies of wholesome draughts to all 
who thirst for the grateful beverage. Deep 
thinkers are stigmatized with dulness—re- 
search is called pedantry—and criticism, 
though of the mildest, the most faithful 
and salutary kind, is often passed over as 


to the drudgery of 





if it were the mere spleeny excrescence of 
the ill-natured dogmatist. The arts and 
sciences are descending from their true 
dignity, and the decisions of those who 
may be qualified to make them, are soon 
to be set at nought by the overwhelming 
majority of the stupid and the superficial. 
This, every journalist must feel at the pre- 
sent day, and who more than one who acts 
as guardian to such arts and sciences as are 
yet in a state of infancy among his patrons; 
and what is there among the whole circle 
of polite literature, that is less understood 
by the multitude than music? Surely then, 
he who would censure or blame any of 
the fabricators of music, undertakes an af- 
fair of immense responsibility. But let us 
not be discouraged.—T here are some mas- 
ter spirits even in the present age; who 
will long continue to fortify the Citadel 
against the invasions of Goths, Vandals, 
or even Modern Skeptics. 
* * * 





(For the Musical Gazette.) 
Mr. Evirrorn— 

I have received the first two numbers of 
your Gazette, and am happy in giving my 
approbation both of its matter and manner. 
We have long wanted something of this 
kind, and I sincerely hope and trust that 
you will receive sufficient encouragement 
by the way of subscribers, contributors, 
and whatever other aid you may want to 
accomplish your very laudable purpose. 
We have a musical society in this place, 
whose principal object has been to practice 
sacred music, but they have paid consid- 
erable attention to glee singing. This I 
certainly approve of, if proper care and 
caution is used in selecting the pieces. If 
Anacreon’s poetry had an uncommon 
sweetness and elegance in it, still the sub- 
ject of his song will not do for this period 
of improvement; we avoid every thing of 
a lascivious and intemperate nature; and 
the echoes of the Bacchanals are by no 
means congenial to modern taste. The 
wild notes and shrill melody also of the 
old English hunting songs are pleasing, 
and even delightful to many, but when we 
consider that it is but the song of cruel 
victory, the sportive triumph of unfeeling 
man over a fallen, and innocent brute, and 
often times, notwithstanding the countless 
retinue and uproarious rejoicing, but little 
more than a ridiculous mus, it puts adamp- 
er upon all cheerfulness, and we feel that 
it is immoral. Such music, however 
sweet and agreeable it may be, I hope, 
will be kept from the circle of our little 
society. We must look to the sentiment 
of our secular songs, to see that they have 
no immoral tendency; for the power of 
song is very great. ‘lhe Marseilles Hymn, 
it is said, had its share in revolutionizing 
France. 

Music is a subject which not every 
writer feels sufficiently familiar with to 
enable him to venture his opinion before 
the public. But it is so much connected 
with our various concerns in society, that 
almost any literary man, who is in the 





habit of writing, if he will but make the 


as ot 
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trial, will be able to furnish something up- 
on it worthy of perusal. There are but 
few among mankind who have a dislike 
to music. We think it very strange that 
there should be any such, and we are al- 
most ready to say, with the poet, that they 
must be fit only for ‘‘ treason, stratagems 
and-spoils.”” We are not, however, form- 
ed alike. The case of the Musical and 
Unmusical Ear, as communicated in your 
second number of the Gazette, is proof of 
this. We also have different propensities 
and inclinations. ‘There is no accounting 
for taste in every instance, even in music. 
It may not always depend upon organic 
formation. In the difference of taste among 
lovers of music generally, some prefer 
sacred, and others secular airs; but this 
no doubt has relation to sentiment often. 
Some would choose to hear an Oratorio, 
while another would be most delighted 
with an Opera. Chamber music, songs, 
glees and catches alone please some.— 
‘Then again others prefer altogether instru- 
mental ; and here too, we have another di- 
versity, for the grand march is all that 
some would wish to hear, reverberating 
through the streets and lanes, with the 
loud tympanum and timbrel accompani- 
ment; while another would withdraw, 
from what he might call, the ‘ note of 
savage war,’ and enjoy the more congenial 
flute solo, or gentle waltz upon the piano- 
forte. very one is ready to defend his 
own notions, and his own peculiar taste in 
this matter, and will say that he must and 
will judge for himself, in spite of all edu- 
cation and refinement. ‘Thus some one 
says, ‘‘ that music I call the best, which 
pleases me best;” and this is the very 
language of those who had rather listen to 
the jingle of our American psalmody of 
forty years ago, than to hear the most 
beautiful song, or the sublimest chorus that 
ever Handel, Haydn, or Beethoven con- 
ceived! Where there is such a difference 
then, is it very strange, after all, that some 
should be found, who care for none of these 
things, and had as lief hear the clatter of 
a nail-machine, as the sweetest tones of 
Madame Caradori, or the so much admired 
Mrs. Wood? Seeing then, that things are 
so, you do well in having variety in your 
matter, so far as it can be done consistent 
with correctness. 

The society before mentioned, is regular- 
ly organized, and its members have the 
character of being industrious, and neg- 
lect no opportunity for improvement. The 
purpose of the association goes beyond 
what may be acquired from attending one 
of our common singing schools. The 
literature of music, as well as the practice, 
is one important object. From a principle 
of duty, as well as of pleasure, 1 make it 
a business to lend it every aid in my pow- 
er, and I really hope my labor is not in 
vain. It really appears to me that the 
business of a clergyman concerns the sub- 
ject of praise as well as of prayer, however 
different some of my brethren may both 
think and practice. It is one of my great- 
est enjoyments to associate with this vocal 
band, and to assist them in their object by 








reading from such writers as we have been 
able to procure on the subject of music, and 
to hold discussions with them. In fact we 
make it a sort of debating exercise, which 
has proved very intefesting. Gardner on 
the Music of Nature is one among others 
which, to say no more, has afforded much 
entertainment. The numbers of the Bos- 
ton Musical Gazette are now also read, 
as well as sung, and thoroughly canvassed. 
But let it not be thought from this circum- 
stance, that we are about to set ourselves 
up for critics. This would be assuming a 
position far from our intention or ability.— 
I must here stop for this time. 
A Country CLERcymaN. 








MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 








THE BILLINGS AND HOLDEN SOCIETY 


In Boston, was instituted January 5th, 
1834. Its principal object, as an article in 
its Constitution says, is the performance of 
Ancient Sacred Music. Daniel Copeland 
was its first President. Its present officers, 
are Benjamin D. Baldwin, President ; 
Horatio G. Ware, Vice President ; Joseph 
Woodman, Jr. Secretary ; John Allen, 
Treasurer. ‘There are, besides, five T'rus- 
tees. It numbers at this time 54 male, 
and 15 female members. 





THE BANGOR SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 


This society has been recently incor- 
porated, and, we understand, is in a very 
prosperous way. In April last it gave its 
first Concert. It was a miscellaneous se- 
lection, and done with good judgment and 
correct taste. 


NEW YORK. 
The following we quote from the New York Musical 
Review. 

The Euterpeian Society—The annual 
concert of this Society took place at the 
City Hotel, on the evening of Jan. 30th. 
It was well attended—the natural result 
of issuing eight tickets to each member. 
But little can be said in favor of the per- 
formances on this occasion. The singing 
of Signor Fabj was not the most pleasing. 
Dodworth, a young performer of fair prom- 
ise, displayed much execution on the trom- 
bone, in a solo originally written for the 
flute by Tulou. ‘‘ Robin Adair,” with va- 
riations by Drouet, was executed with 
skill by Downe. ‘The other performances 
might have been better. 

The Huterpeian is, perhaps, the oldest 
musical society in the United States, and 
on this account we regard it with an 
especial degree of favor and veneration. 
Considering it as the lineal descendant of 
the ‘* Apollo,” which merged into it, its 
standing is of half a century or more. It 
it a subject of great regret, however, that 
with its age it has not attained a more use- 
ful condition. From the factof uniting a 
Ball with their Concert, we opine that its 
members look upon it more as a social and 
convivial circle than a society for the cul- 
tivation of musical taste, 








Sacred Music Society—'This Society, in 
conjunction with Madame Caradori Allan, 
gave an Oratorio for charitable purposes, 
on the Ist of February, at the Chatham 
street Chapel. There were about 700 
tickets sold at one dollar each. After de- 
ducting the actual expenses of the evening, 
there were left about $400 for the objects 
contemplated. Madame Caradori volun- 
teered her services on this occasion; and 
so did Messrs. Brough and A. Comer, and 
Signor Fabj. Madame Caradori, in sacred 
song, afforded much gratification to the 
audience. Mr. Brough was not so fortu- 
nate ; and Signor Fabj made a mistake in 
the time of hissong. Most of the choruses, 
as well as the overtures, went off with 
considerable spirit. 

On the 5th of February, this Society 
performed the Oratorio of the Messiah. 
On this occasion, the solo or principal 
singers were Madame Caradori Allan and 
Mrs. Franklin, sopranos—Mr. Jones, tenor 
—Mr. Brough, bass, and Mr. Pearson, alto. 
The singing of Madame Caradori was all 
that could be desired. Many placed her 
above Mrs. Wood, and others considered 
Mrs. Wood the best. However, the dilet- 
tantt gave the preference to Madame C. 
for her chasteness of style, though with 
less power than Mrs. W. Mr. Brough did 
not appear to have perfect control over his 
voice, and consequently did not give much 
satisfaction. Mr. Jones had his admirers, 
but he was not sufficiently careful about 
the observance of the time in several in- 
stances, which evidently embarrassed the 
orchestra. Mr. J. should know that he 
stands too high in the musical world as a 
singer, to be caught “ napping.”’ Mr. Pear- 
son, who, by the way, is a very useful man 
in the choruses, gave the alto songs with 
correctness if not with feeling. 

Some of the choruses were performed 
with great precision ; perhaps never better 
in New York. ‘T'wo of them, the “ Hal- 
lelujah” and the “ Amen,” were admira- 
ble, and it may be said without a fault. 
The orchestra was full and efficient. Nor- 
ton’s trumpet in the orchestra was a host, 
but in the *‘ trumpet song” he was imper- 
fect. Upon the whole, the audience were 
highly delighted ; they, no doubt had pleas- 
ing dreams that night, and forgot the hard 
times. ‘There were 1200 tickets sold on 
this occasion, and the members of the So- 
ciety took about 900. After paying the 
expenses of the evening the Society real- 
ized, as we understand, about $500. 

On the 8th of March, this Society gave 
another Oratorio, for the benefit of the 
poor. It was a failure, owing to the in- 
clement state of the weather. Mrs. Sut- 
ton was the novelty of this evening. Her 
voice is powerful, but she requires preston 
to become a good singer. Mrs. Morley, 
another of the principal or solo singers, was 
much out of tune and time in “ Verdure 
clad,” but in her other song, “ But thou 
didst not leave,’ she was more correct. 
The choruses generally were given with a 
good degree of correctness. ‘I'he members 
of the orchestra were diligent in their busi- 
ness, and the overtures were performed well. 
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ty has been organized little more than two 
years. It is composed almost entirely of 
amateurs who belong to the choirs of sev- 
eral churches in the city. The members 
meet once every week tor rehearsal, and 
occasionally they give a “Public Per- 
formance.”” We believe there have been 
two or three of these performances this 
year at the l'abernacle, Broadway. ‘The 
selections of music for these occasions were 
made from “ Dyer’s Choruses,” the ‘‘Man- 
hattan Collection,” the ‘Boston Academy's 
Collection, ‘* Music Sacra,”’ &e. 


The German Musical Association, com- 
posed of German gentlemen and_ ladies, 
has lately given two Concerts at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Walker street. We had 
the pleasure of attending the second. The 
choruses of Handel were tolerably well per- 
formed, but would have been better had the 
ladies executed their part with less diffi- 
dence ; practice, no doubt, will remedy this. 
The Solos were given with considerable 
taste, and the Duet by two ladies was ad- 


mirably well done; the audience loudly de- || - 


manded its repetition. "Uhe money obtained 
on these oecasions, amounting to no incon- 
siderable sum, has been distributed among 
the poor of our German population, the ob- 


jeet contemplated by the Society in giving || 


the Concerts. ‘The members could not be 
engaged in a more worthy cause. 


Another Society has also been organized | 


in this city, composed principally of Ger- 
mans, for the practical cultivation of Ger- 
man music, and the improvement in vocal 
and instrumental music generally. We un- 
derstand this Society at the present time 
consists of about one hundred and twenty 
German gentlemen, and forty honorary 
members of all countries. It meets three 
times each week at Delmonico’s; on 'Tues- 
days for instrumental exercise, on Thurs- 
days for singing, and on Saturdays for a 
repetition of both. 
is the director, and is said to be every way 


well qualified to discharge the duties of his |) 
The first Concert of this Society | 
took place on the 17th April, which was | 


office. 


attended by nearly all the amafeurs and 
cognoscenti in the city. ‘The performances 
were highly applauded. We are gratified 
to learn, that a Concert or more, similar to 


the one just mentioned, will soon be given | 


by this association. 





Mozart’s magnificent Mass No. 12, was 
performed under the direction of Mr. U. 
C. Hill, at the consecration of St. Peter's 
Church, Barelay street, in the early part of 
February. Nearly the entire Orchestra of 
the National ‘Theatre was engaged. The 
Organ in this church cost $6000, and was 


manufactured by Messrs. Hall & Erben of | 


this city. Perhaps we may hereafter give 
a full description of it. 





BROOKLYN. 


The Brooklyn Sacred Music Society, has 
recently given two Concerts, at the Baptist 
Church in Nassau street. This association 
is in a flourishing condition. 


Academy of Sacred Music—This Socie- 





Mr. Joseph Herrman |) 


TROY. 

| There has been quite a musical “ com- 
|| motion” in this enterprising little city dur- 
‘ing the past winter, which may partially 
| be attributed to the visit of Professor Webb, 
|| president of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
|| Society. This gentleman has been giving 
''a series of Concerts, assisted by the Choirs 
of the Ist and 2d Presbyterian Churches, 
which, it appears, were patronized by most 
|| of the respectable families in the place. In 
‘fact, sacred music has been all the rage | 
| here for the last three months, which speaks | 
volumes in favor of Professor Webb, to| 
' whom they give the credit of having exci- | 
ted such a lively interest in the subject. At| 








tioned Churches, a vote of thanks was ren- 
‘| dered him for his untiring exertions in their 
| behalf, and we perceive in one of the pa- 
| pers, “A Card” to the same effect, signed 
|| by thirty-two of the most respectable citi- 
i zens of ‘roy. Professor W. has replied to 


jit in handsome terms. 





| 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








* As we approached, the echo of our | 
measured, tiptoe tread, ran hushingly round | 
‘the vault, like the voice of one enjoying | 
‘silence in whisner. Before the rails there | 
'was a coflin, with a plain black pall, and | 


}near it a few mourners on their knees, the 





l}other. It wasa service forthe dead. ‘The 
|| profound silence of all, both priests and lay- | 
1 men, the clasped hands, the eyes fixed on 
\the ground, the utter lifelessness of the 
| figures, together with the gorgeous dresses 
||of the ecclesiastics, the black weeds of the | 
mourners, and the solemn and antique| 
| grandeur of the temple above and around | 
'them, formed in this union one of the most! 
}remarkable pictures we had ever beheld. | 


| 
iT 
! 
| Suddenly a low, mournful chant, deep- || 
| ened and mellowed by wind instruments, || 


| 

| . . > 

‘sounding for a few moments through the 
‘temple, died slowly away. It was answer- 
led by a shrill, but sweet strain, in the 


|| invisible, being concealed by an immense 
| black drapery which overhung the space 
|} behind the altar, and seemed like a reply 

i from heaven. 


The whole scene was inex- | 
pressibly touching.’— Wanderings by the 
|| Loire. 


| THE QUAIL. 
| “The common call of the Quail consists 
|| of two notes, with sometimes an introducto- 
ry one, and is similar to the sound produc- 
ed by pronouncing the words ‘ Bob White.’ 
While uttering this he is usually perched 
|on’a rail of the fence, or on a low limb of 
an apple tree, where he will sit, repeating 
at short intervals, “Bob White” for half an 
hour at a time. When a covey are as- 
sembled in a thicket or corner of a field 
and about to take wing, they make a low 
twittering sound ; and when dispersed they 
are called together by a loud note, ex- 
pressive of tenderness and anxiety.” — 





a meeting of the Choirs of the abovemen- 
| 


men at one side, and the women at the || 


broke from the lips of the priests, and re- || 


| voices either of women or boys, who were || 


VOCAL MUSIC, 

To assist in raising the thoughts and 
‘affections to the Supreme Being, and, 
\through the medium of the higher facul- 
| ties, to increase our veneration for, and, 
|as it were, to bring us into closer aflinity 
| with him, in whom we live and move and 
jhave our being, is the object of sacred 
i;music. As an instrument of improve- 
iment to the human race, its influence is 
| undoubtedly great; great in proportion to 
\the power with which it stimulates into 
‘healthful activity those faculties through 
| which we instinctively recognise the ex- 
‘istence of an eternal all-creative mind, 
and adore that mind when _ recognised. 
| Who that has listened to the solemn roll 
| of the pealing organ, reverberating through 
| the holy aisles of some time-honored edi- 
|fiee, or perchance, to the swelling chorus 
of voices united in fitting praise and 


|| adoration of the Almighty, but has felt 
| that he is better, we will even say greater, 


after what he has heard? High, then, is 
the rank which we award to sacred mu- 
}sic; and noble, nay, divine, is the mind 
| which can exert such blessed influence on 
| others, and, in defiance of the lapse of time 
jand the change of fashions, be the instru- 
‘ment of solace, of happiness, and of im- 


| provement, to the generations of men for- 
‘ever. But there is a spurious kind of sa- 
‘cred music, sacred in nothing but its sub- 
ject; music grave without sublimity— 
‘frivolous without ornament. Minims and 
|semibreves are the staple of this style; 
junder them does solemn dulness seek and 
|too often find shelter.—Old Monthly. 


AFRICANS, 

| “The Africans are much attached to 
‘music. ‘Their instruments are the Koro- 
mantyn flute, potanga, dando, and goomba. 
‘Their songs are irregular and unsystematic, 
totally without rhyme and imagery, and al- 
ways the extemporaneous effusions of the 
‘moment. ‘lheirear appears to be extreme- 
\ly susceptible of the impressions of har- 
|}monious sounds, and, when cultivated, 
they display great excellence in the science 
jof music. In singing, like our negroes in 
'the United States, one gives out the line in 
| pianissimo, and the chorus, at the conclu- 
sion, join in full concert.” 


| 


KEEPING TIME. 


Wuite an undergraduate at the Unive.- 
sity, Lwas one day amusing myself with 
my violin in study hours. Some one 
knocked at my door; and on opening it, 
who should present himself, but our worthy 
tutor, Mr. P.— ‘‘ B,” said he, in the most 
pleasant manner, ‘I admire the beautiful 
air that you have been playing: but there 
is one requisite in music, which seems to 
have escaped your attention; and that is 
time. You certainly must be sensible of 
its importance.” Having said this, he 
turned and left me. It would be needless 
to say, that such a gentle rebuke had its 
intended effect. I forthwith hung up my 











Wilson. 





fiddle, and went to my books, 
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POETRY. 


(From the Amaranth.) 
SPRING BIRDS. 


Spring! proclaims the rising day ; 

Spring! the birds in triumph say, 

While their mellow music sounds 

From the rocks and rising grounds, 

And with gentle cadence spreads 

O’er the fragrant, budding meads. 

Violets, fresh from winter’s sleep, 

From their hiding-places peep ; 

Every tree, and bush, and briar 

Clothes itself in green attire. 
Now, while breaks the morning’s dawn, 

Ere the cares of day come on, 

Let us wander through the vale, 

Listening to the robin’s tale. 

Happy songster ! tell us how . 

Thou passed many a mountain’s brow? 

Who has led thy flight around 

« Giant battlements profound ?” 

Teil us where thy pathway led, 

When from us thy music fled. 

Was it ‘neath the southern skies, 

Where the Pagan temples rise ; 

Where the fields are ever gay 

With the flow’rets’ rich array ; 

Were the groves with music sound ; 

Was it there thy home was found ? 

Was it yonder sun so bright, 

Turning north his course of light, 

That, when storms did there appear, 

Told thee it was spring-time here ? 

No, a Being far more bright, 

Than the sunbeam’s pleasant light; 

More unfading than the flowers, 

That adorn the southern bowers, 

Far more lovely than the hues, 

That he deigneth to diffuse, 

Led thee on thy northward way 

From the Indian altars gay, 

‘To our fields and quiet lanes, 

Which no heathen rite profanes. 

Then to H1M, the Lord of Heaven, 

Thy melodious song is given ; 

Sacred is that airy swell, 

Happy songster,—faretheewell. 








FIpELia. 
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{cP Notice.—We wish that all papers exchanging with us 
may be particularly directed to the Musical Gazette, Boston. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We thank our friends for sundry communications. 
The pleasant little song—‘‘ When J leave thee,’’ came too 
late for this number, but shall appear in our next. 
A Lover of Mozart—also Luther, are under considera- 
tion. 
A City Chorister will appear in our next. 





We are happy to acknowledge the receipt of the first 
number of the Musical Review, published at New-York, 
under the conduct and management of an association 
of Gentlemen formed for this special purpose ; to be 
published every Wednesday.. From a perusal of this 
number we have formed a very favorable opinion of the 
plan, and cheerfully hail our brothers, wishing them suc- 
cess in their laudable undertaking. 

The gentlemen, under whose supervision the work is to 
be carried on, in their address, say, “they wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that they have no exclusive partiali- 
ties to indulge, no prejudices to foster, and no antipathies 
or invidious feelings to gratify.” This is as it should be, and 
we hope and trust that this rule of impartiality will never 
be varied from ; for the one-sided labors of a prejudiced re- 
viewer, however distinguished for talents, are never to be 
confided in, are pregnant with mischief, and of no benefit to 
the community. 

The above work is unaccompanied with music. Its 
price $3, per annum, 


The season for Oratorios, Concerts and Musical Soirees 
has nearly closed. It would be delightful now to retreat 
from tne rumbling city to the country, and join the merry 
warblers of the fields and woodlands. Some might take 
profitable lessons too from nature’s songsters. The enun- 





| 





| 


| 


| 
{ 
i 


far from 200 of each sex. 
|mired the order, regularity and decorum of 
the school under the general superintend- 
ance of Mr. Harrington. 





|since, to attend the public school at South 


joined in the practice and sung like a flock 


ciations of Whip-poor-will, Bob White, and the note of the 
forest bird,— Come here, come here, come here, are worthy of 
being copied by such, as are in the habit of too much mouth- 
ing, or, peradventure, too much throating. There are those, 
who, drill them as you please, will always sound their sylla- 
bles like the cawing ofa raven, or the squeaking of a caty-did. 
What do we want ofa singer, when we cannot distinguish the 





sense of hissong? Why, to be sure, we want he should 
retire : If naught but the melody is to be heard, let us have 
it from the instrument. Thanks to good taste and good 


sense however, a distinct articulation is growing into 
fashion, 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


We had an opportunity, a few days 


Joston, and witness the manner and pro- 
gress of musicai instruction there. We 
understood that the children numbered not 
We much ad- 


Mr. Mason was 
the musical instructer, officiating two half 





days in a week only. ‘The performance 
of the Scholars under his management 
was truly remarkable for a readiness in 


answering every question put to them. || 
The rudiments, as far as they had pro-|| 


gressed, seemed to be perfectly familiar, 
and they appeared thoroughly to under- 
stand every illustration upon the black- 
board. All, except a few very little ones, 


of nature’s choristers, but keeping exact in 
time and tune. We were indeed very 
highly gratified, and came away in a full 
belief of the utility of the practice. The 
time and expense required can be but small, 
and the exercise must be a pleasurable re- 
laxation from severer studies. All instruc- 
tion is given by means of the black-board, 
and no book is used except the little note 
book of songs; of course every thing is 
done by familiar illustration ; slow indeed 
as it should be, but sure. 


5 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Our fellow citizen, Mr. James Kendall. 
who has so long delighted the inhabitants 
of Boston with the beauties of melody upon 
the Clarionet, has retired to the banks of 
the Connecticut, and become a teacher. 
Some one has said, this is “ wasting his 
sweetness on the desert air: but it is not 
so; the inhabitants of both the Granite 
State and the Green Mountains are not de- 
void of taste, and well know how to appre- 
ciate the sweetness and elegance of the tones 
produced from his favorite instrument. 





Madame Caradori Allan, we understand, 
is giving concerts alternately at Baltimore 
and Washington. 





Madame Otto has sailed for Liverpool. 
The performances of this sweet vocalist, 
when last in our city, gave pienary evi- 
dence of what may be accomplished by 
dint of industry and perseverance. 

Mrs. Sutton has sailed for England, in- 
tending to visit Italy for improvement. 





The New York Legislature has refused 
to incorporate a Musical Academy at Ro- 
chester in that State. ‘The editors of the 
Musical Review say they cannot under- 
stand why it is so; but it is not strange to 
us. ‘The class of men that generally com- 
pose a legislative assembly have not a just 
estimation of the importance of these asso- 
iciations. ‘They are for encouraging litera- 
| ture, they say, and would readily establish 
schools and seminaries of learning, but 
music, ‘ what has it to do with literature?” 
However respectable and well informed 
they may be in many things, their notions 
of music generally, go not beyond the fid- 
dling of Blackjoke, or the chanting of Old 
Canterbury. We believe, however, the 
General Court of Massachusetts has not 
refused to incorporate a musical society, 
except in one instance, and there the pas- 
sage of the bill was stopped by the Gover- 
nor’s veto. It is a fact, that in New Eng- 
land, especially in Massachusetts, music 1s 
about to take a proper stand in education, 
and we believe will ultimately be intro- 
duced into our schools and colleges, as a 
suitable branch of instruction. 











MUSIC IN THE WEST. 

| Weare gratified to sce music becoming 
| a part of the instruction in the schools, west. 
| Ata late concert given at Cleaveland, Ohio, 
| by Mrs. Webster’s school of 60 children, all 
|under 14, the performances, both solo and 
'concerted pieces, were executed with a pre- 
cision and taste which surprised and de- 
lighted all present. 





“The Havana Company, one of the best 
that has ever crossed the Atlantic, because 
operatic singers have been always well 
paid by the rich and music-loving Span- 
liards, is now at Matanzas on its way to 
this city, and will arrive in the month of 
May. Mr. Villarind, the manager of the 
company, and who is favorably known in 
this city, writes that they will give twelve 
representations, comprising the following 
operas: Norma, I Capuleti, Chiara, di 
Rosemberg, Fausta, Parizina, Nina, &e. 
|The company consists of Signora ‘Teresa 
Rossi, prima donna; Signora Clorinda 
Pantanelli, contralto; Signor Valtellina, 
primo basso, &c. ‘The admirers of Italian 
music may count, therefore, on a rich 
treat in anticipation.””—New York Even- 
ing Star. 











The Queen has been graciously pleased 
to order one of Ramsey’s patent Voli Su- 
bitos to be attached to her piano-forte, and, 
in consequence, a machine of very superior 
workmanship, fitted up in rosewood, exhi- 
biting the emblems of royalty, beautifully 
carved and relieved by boquets, executed 
in mother of pearl, has been delivered, and 
has met with a geception from her Majesty 
highly gratifying to the patentee. 





New Musical Instrument—Cotterini, of 
Milan, has invented a new wind instru- 
ment, which he calls Glycibarisono. Simi- 
lar in form to a bassoon, and its tones re- 
semble the human voice. 
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ABSENT THOUGHTS. 
BY 7. A. BABHBIL. 
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My soul has weather’d storms above The strength of feeble minds to bear; But 
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Nay, dry that tear! where’er I stray, 
My spirit never shall repine, 

While it has power to chase away 
The shadows dear from thine. 

My soul has weather’d storms, above 
The strength of feeble minds to bear; 

But may not see the cheek I love, 
Dimm’'d by affection’s tear. 

"Tis bliss enough for me to rest 
Beneath the ray of that blue eye— 

Or pillow’d on thy gentle breast, 
To echo back its sigh. 
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But oh! that eye must not be wet, 

With aught that speaks the touch of sorrow, 
Nor must the murmur of regret, ‘ 

Thy sigh’s soft music borrow. 
Oh! may thy looks be ever bright, 

With that sweet smile which peace discloses; 
And o’er the young cheek shed its light, 

Like sunbeams upon roses. 
And may the sighs,—if sighs e’er start— 

Light as the wings to seraphs given, 
Come from the heaven of thy heart, 

To waft thy heart to heaven. 
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Boston Academy of Music. 
TEACHERS’ CLASS FOR 1838. 
A course of instruction to Teachers of Vocal Music will 


commence on Wednesday, 


M. and will be continued daily, as follows, viz: 


1. Lectures on the elementary principles of music, in 


which the method of teaching, according to the “ Manual 
of Instruction,” together with such improvements as later 
experience and observation have suggested, will be fully 
explained, and practically illustrated. 

, Exercises in singing, designed to improve the taste 
and to promote a correct manner of performance in sacred 
and secular music ; including Psalmody, Chanting and Cho- 
ruses, in the Sacred, and Glees, or other Coucerted pieces, 
in the Secular department. 

3. Lectures on the rudiments of Harmony and Thorough 
Base, designed to aid those who desire to become acquaint- 

ed with the elements of musical science. | 

4. Meetings of the clase for the discussion of musical 
subjects, and for bringing together the result of their expe- 
rience, that thereby uniformity and improvement in the 
mode of teaching and in the manner of performing music 
may be promoted, and the standard and qualifications of 
teachers and conductors elevated. 

The whole course will be adapted to the wants of Teach- 
ers of Singing Schools, consisting of either adult or javenile || 
classes ; or for such teachers of Common Schools, male or 
female, as are desirous of introducing music asa regular || 
branch of instruction. 





August 15th, at 10 o’clock, A. | 


Terms as follow s—Admittance to all except the Lectures 
on Thorough Base—Five dollars for Gentlemen, and Two 
| dollars and fifty cents for Ladies. 

Admittance to Lectures on Thorough Base, Two dollars 
and titty cents for Gentlemen, and One dollar and twenty 
five cents for Ladies 

Members of previous classes are invited to attend all, ex- 
cept the Lectures on Thorough Base, with the privilege 
also of introducing a Lady, without charge. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who intend to join this class are 
particularly desired to be present at the first meeting—the 


| ' 


| first lessons being essential to a clear understanding of the | 


system. ‘The duration of the course cannot be exactly de- 
termined—but will not extend beyond two weeks 
Tickets of admission to be obtajned at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. Perkins & Marvin, No. 1T4 Washington street 
GEO. WM. GORDON, Secretary Bos. Acad. of Music. 





‘All animals, however furious, appear 
delighted with music; which affects them 
differently, according to their several dis- 
positions. Birds are even fascinated by 
_ the upper notes of a fine voice, and at all 
‘times we find such, as have agreeable notes 
of their own, peculiarly attentive to every 


|| pleasing Succession of sounds.” 


S, BROAD- 
120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
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